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A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN 


EDUCATORS’ 


THe American colleges and universities today are 
challenged by a world in need of material and spiri- 
tual reconstruction. Worn by war, the peoples emerge 
to assess their losses and plan for the future. Nations 
eye each other askance, not yet sure of each other’s 
intentions. 

To allay suspicion and truly to unite the nations, 
two factors appear to be essential: one is the attain- 
ment of economic sufficiency and the other is removal 
of distrust. The attainment of each of these condi- 
tions ean be aided through the schools. 

The development of skills and the promotion of 
understanding appear to be natural obligations of 
the educational institutions. A particular obligation 
seems clear upon the American colleges and univer- 
sities: they must make available every possible fa- 
tility for the training and education, both profes- 
sional and general, of every possible young man and 
woman who is prepared by previous educational ex- 
perience to undertake college work at the under- 
graduate or graduate level. 

It appears that the collegiate resources now being 
utilized cannot take care of all who desire thus to 


1§ummarization delivered to the Conference of College 
Administrators and Foreign Student Advisers called by 
the Institute of International Education at the request 
of the Department of State, Chicago, May 1, 1946. 


JOHN W. M. BUNKER 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


extend their education and probably not all of the 
applicants who appear to be qualified for acceptance. 
In view of the limitation of facilities, it is necessary 
that some manner of selection from among all appli- 
eants must be applied. 

Methods of selection must inevitably vary under 
varied conditions, but one essential would clearly 
seem to be that the accepted applicant has had the 
necessary educational experience to qualify him to 
enter upon work at the level for which he is accepted. 
The most worthy among such applicants will be those 
who are not only possessed of adequate academic 
preparation but have also the personal characteristics 
which give promise that they will profit by the edu- 
cational opportunities and become useful citizens of 
their own countries. 

The need of education is world-wide, and there 
must be no policy of national isolationism in educa- 
tional matters. Although our own country is now the 
richest in functioning colleges and universities and 
although, in spite of that, it appears that in the im- 
mediate future the supply of such facilities is inade- 
quate to meet the domestic demand, nevertheless, the 
over-all needs are such that the youth of our country 
must be prepared to share these facilities in fair 
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measure with the youth of other nations, with whom 
they must live in the One World of the future. 

What this fair share may be cannot be determined 
by sympathy and generosity alone; it does not seem 
to be determinable by any mathematical formula; it is 
predicated upon a world need which cannot with pre- 
cision be analyzed. The determination appears to 
rely upon the exercise of judgment based upon as 
much of wisdom as can be marshaled. 

Each institution must assume the responsibility of 
how many and which foreign students it will accept. 
Aid in screening of applicants preliminary to final 
selection can be gained from the services of its alumni 
or from our nationals in foreign countries, from gov- 
ernmental or private agencies of proved competence, 
and from regional selection committees in foreign 
countries established by or in liaison with national 
agencies. But the final responsibility of choice lies 
with the educational institution. Upon the sagacity 
of its choices and upon the faithfulness of its per- 
formance in delivering full value of education or 
training to each student will depend its effectiveness. 

Overextension of institutional facilities through ad- 
mission of larger numbers than can be given full value 
of educational service, even though dictated by praise- 
worthy motives, is to be deplored. 

Not all men are equal in the capacity to render 
effective service to humanity after exposure to college 
education; also, few men have the capacity to rise 
above the handicaps of imperfect educational process- 
ing. The greatest good will come from taking the 
largest number of students that is compatible with 
first-rate institutional performance, with a wise pro- 
portion of domestic and foreign students. In the 
fields of the useful professions the need of maintain- 
ing standards is rather obvious. I believe it is essen- 
tial also in the arts and the humanities. 

The best that we can give to our students is, how- 
ever, more than mere excellence in classroom instruc- 
tion. If these future determiners of world policies 
who now are assembled in our classrooms are to act 
with wisdom, they must be informed about people as 
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well as about facts. They must be brought to unde. 
stand each other irrespective of their national Origins, 
To foster such international understandings the pres. 
ence of foreign students on our campuses offers a 
unparalleled opportunity. 

The beginnings of mutual understandings lie jy 
formed friendships. Friendship implies acquaintane, 
Acquaintance is fostered by propinquity. Friend 
learn about each other and are tolerant of each other; 
idiosyncrasies. As acquaintance and friendship mil. 
tiply among students of varied nationalities, so w 
approach national understandings, since mutual w. 
derstanding between governments depends upon ip. 
ternational understanding of the governed. 

The foreign student is our guest in a land that to 
him is strange. As hosts, we have the obligation to 
make him feel at home and to pilot him through th 
maze of customs and usages that to him are truly 
foreign. His reception must be generously and syn- 
pathetically warmhearted. We should welcome him 
into our lives both on and off the campus. The ai- 
vances must be made by us who are at home to the 
stranger in our midst. 

If these things are done with sincerity, the grace 
or awkwardness of the effort counts for little. Gen- 
uineness is a matter of substance, not of form. 

Here, then, is a grand campaign in the interest of 
mankind in a world that has shrunken in the fourth 
dimension. The field commanders in the campaign 
are the officers of our colleges and universities. They 
conceive and carry out the tactics. Governmental 
agencies and private organizations supply the “intelli. 
gence”; the strategy will be laid down by couneils such 
as this assemblage of which we here today are a part. 
The objective is clear. It is for us to act. 

No peoples desire war; war is conceived in the 
minds of a few, who persuade their fellow men. Like 
lesser disputes, war is based largely upon lack of com- 
mon understandings. 

The schools of the world are the most potent sourees 
for abolishing the causes of war and promoting the 


peace. 





“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” TO INAUGURATE 
A NEW FEATURE 

Wiru the number for July 27, ScHoo. anv Society 
is inaugurating a new column, “Educational Literature 
Review,” by William W. Brickman, former instructor 
in education, New York University, and former editor, 
Education Abstracts. Dr. Brickman, who was a fre- 
quent contributor to our journal from 1940 until he 
entered the Armed Forces in 1943, continuing his con- 


tributions even while in service, is wel! known not only 
to the readers of Scoot anp Society but also to those 
of numerous other professional periodicals to which he 
has contributed articles and reviews. 

For some months before his death, Mr. Bagley had 
been contemplating the publication of a general book- 
review section. Even before the outbreak of the wat, 
he had discussed the matter provisionally with Dr. 
Brickman, but at that time the way was not open 1 
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arry the plan into operation. Upon the return of 
Dr. ‘Brickman from Europe in April and his subse- 
quent separation from the Army, however, the matter 
was again given consideration, and the forthcoming 
eview is the first of what we hope will be a successful 
and popular series. 

Each month Dr. Brickman will discuss the literature 
pf some particular phase or field of education. In 
August, the topie will be “Guidance and the Veteran.” 
Such diseussions, focusing attention upon salient fea- 
ures of education as reflected in professional litera- 
ure, cannot fail to be of vital interest to all readers 


bf our journal.—L. R. B. 


MARTIN JOHN LANGEVELD AVAILABLE 
FOR LECTURES 

Tue Institute of International Education has an- 
nounced that Martin John Langeveld, professor of 
dueation and director, Pedagogical Institute, State 
Jniversity of Utrecht, will be available during the fall 
emester as a lecturer in the colleges and universities 
f the United States. 

In sponsoring the lectures of Professor Langeveld, 
he institute alls attention to the fact that he was 
ppointed by the Netherlands Minister of Education 
hairman of “American Week,” when American pro- 
essors from the Army University visited Utrecht, and 
hat he is perhaps better “oriented to the American 
sychology” than anyone in Holland. 

Topics of Professor Langeveld’s lectures are: “Re- 
ent Developments in Edueational Psychology, in the 
ield of Didacties”; “Recent Developments in Edu- 
tional Psychology, in the Field of Developmental 
Psychology and Related Educational Problems”; “The 
ocial Psychological Analysis of the Classroom Group 

Methods and Results”; “Psychological Effects and 
ftereffects of the War on Children and Adults in 
ccupied Countries”; “The »Re-education of the 
ounger Generation in Germany”; and “Man and 
lis Responsibility.” 

Fees for the services of lecturers sent out by the 
bstitute are as follows: 


$75.00 for one day; $125.00 for two days; $150.00 for 


WBree days; and $200.00 for a week, Monday through 


riday. Hospitality, i.e., lodging and board, is re- 


ested in addition to these fees. 


} Dr. Langeveld has engaged in a number of out- 
anding activities, ineluding service to the Dutch 
nderground movement. He has taught child psy- 


PBology at his Alma Mater, the University of Amster- 


Am, and has held his present position since 1939. 
is publications are in the fields of linguistics and 
sychology as well as education. 


® Institutions desiring to secure the services of Dr. 


angeveld are asked to communicate with Edgar J. 
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Fisher, assistant director, Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 


OUTCOMES OF THE TWO-DAY CONFER- 
ENCE SPONSORED BY THE ACE 
AND THE FCA 

THe American Council on Edueation and the Film 
Council of America, meeting in Washington (D. C.), 
June 14-15, in conjunction with 29 leading educa- 
tional and civie organizations, arrived at conclusions 
embodied in the following recommendations to be 
submitted to the United Nations: 


That UNESCO (1) organize and operate a compre- 
hensive informational service on audio-visual materials; 
(2) arrange for, facilitate, or produce audio-visual ma- 
terials concerning UNESCO’s activities for use by mem- 
ber nations; (3) develop internationally accepted 
standards for the evaluation of audio-visual materials; 
(4) speed the free flow of audio-visual materials among 
nations; (5) facilitate distribution of audio-visual 
materials through established channels—governmental, 
educational, and commercial; (6) assist in an increased 
and more effective use of audio-visual materials; (7) 
develop research and encourage research projects by 
member nations in the fields of educational radio, 
motion pictures, and other audio-visual materials; (8) 
facilitate the training and exchange of personnel en- 
gaged in the various fields related to the production, 
distribution, and use of audio-visual materials. 


The conference passed a resolution “recommending 
the establishment of a non-governmental national ¢co- 
ordinating body to co-operate with and assist the 
National Commission which will be established by the 
United States as its advisory body for UNESCO.” 

Ninety-two delegates, “representing organizations 
with a membership of more than ten million,” attended 
the conference. The sponsoring organizations, 
through their presidénts, George F. Zook (ACE) and 
C. R. Reagan (FCA), issued a statement to the effect 
that the conference had achieved success in setting up 
through the collective judgment of the delegates a 
program to facilitate “the use of educational motion 
pictures, radio, and other audio-visual materials.” A 
resolution was passed “asking that Congress give im- 
mediate consideration to the question of membership 
by the United States in UNESCO.” 












THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH TO ESTAB- 
LISH TWO NEW INSTITUTES 
Two institutes, one for world affairs and one for 
government, will be established at the University of 
Utah during the coming academic year, according to 
an announcement sent to ScHooL AND Society by A. 
Ray Olpin, president, under date of June 27. 
The Institute of Government, which “will aim to de- 
velop and train men and women for local, state, and 
Federal government positions,” will be under the di- 
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rection of G. Homer Durham, associate professor of 
political science and history. It will make its facilities 
available to those already engaged in government ser- 
vice, offering inservice training to government em- 
ployees. Research in government problems will also 
be conducted. 

Under the direction of Arthur L. Beeley, dean, 
School of Social Work, the Institute of World Af- 
fairs intends “to teach citizenship training and 
character education and will strive to develop a broad 
understanding of international relations.” Professors 
and students from foreign universities will be ex- 
changed, and “eminent authorities on international 
affairs will be brought to the university as visiting 
lecturers.” 


A NEW CURRICULUM AT PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR WOMEN 

BEGINNING with the fall semester, the four-year pro- 
gram at the Pennsylvania College for Women (Pitts- 
burgh) will provide that each student take approxi- 
mately half her college courses in required work 
“dealing with the materials of all the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities,” according to 
an announcement by Paul R. Anderson, president of 
the college. 

Briefly, the program will include (a) a one-year 
course in human development and behavior; (b) a 
two-year (freshman and sophomore) course in the 
natural sciences; (c) two and a half years in the social 
sciences—the history of western civilization, problems 
of modern society, and modern world cultures; and 
(d) a three-year course in the humanities—the great 
masterpieces of literature, the fine arts, and philosophy. 

Written and spoken English will be taught as “tool 
subjects” in the freshman and sophomore years, and 
in the senior year, concurrently with the third year 
in the humanities, it is expected that the student will 
be able to “develop some significant pattern of thought 
for herself.” Thus the new program envisions the 
correlation of required subjects with work in special 
fields throughout the four years of college life. 


THE GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE NEWS- 
PAPER SCIENCE WRITING AWARDS 

In December, 1946, and annually thereafter, a 
$1,000 prize to the working newspaperman or woman, 
“judged to have written the best science story or series 
of stories” of the year, will be presented in Boston in 
honor of the centennial of George Westinghouse, 
founder of the Westinghouse Education-Foundation. 
Funds have been granted by the foundation, and the 
competition will be managed by the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science through the 
editorial office of its weekly journal, Science. 

The purpose of the awards, as announced by Willard 
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L. Valentine, chairman of the association’s Managing 
committee, “is to encourage better newspaper scien 
writing.” The newspaper in which the prize-winniry 
story appears will be honored by a citation. 

The rules of the contest are as follows: 


1. Three photostats, tear sheets, scrapbooks, clipping, 
or syndicate copy of each story, as published and ghoy. 
ing the masthead, must be submitted with a separate 
completed entry blank for each exhibit. 

2. The exhibit must have appeared in a newspape, 
published in the United States or its territories, ). 
tween October 16, 1945, and October 15, 1946, inc. 
sive. 

3. Any newspaperman may make (or have submitted 
for him) as many entries, complying with Rule 2, as 
chooses. 

4. The winner will be notified on or before Decemby 
15, 1946, by the Judging Committee. If he is not ) 
Boston, December 27, 1946, to receive the award, hi 
entry may be disqualified and the award given to w 
alternate. 

5. The selection of the winning entry will be mi 
by the Judging Committee whose decision will be fim 

6. A newspaperman who has won a George Westin. 
house Science Writing Award will be disqualified frm 
subsequent contests. 

7. The winning entry and any honorable mentions, 
selected, may be reproduced and published by tk 
Managing Committee. 


Further information may be obtained from th 
chairman, Mr. Valentine, editor of Science, Mass 
chusetts and Nebraska Avenues, Washington 16, D. (, 
and all entries are to be addressed to him. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE AMER. 
CAN ZONE IN GERMANY 

THE elimination of Nazism and the encouragemtt! 
of Democracy have been the primary concerns of tl 
United States in the re-education of Germany, ile 
carrying out the policy established at the Potséas 
Conference and in the directive to the U. S. Com 
mander-in-Chief, April, 1945 (JCS 1,067). 

According to a report sent to ScHoo AND Sociit 
in June by the War Department, in the U. 8. Zonet 
control of education was established through the Mit 
tary Government{ “German administrative officia 
approved by the Military Government are now funt} 
tioning at all levels except the national level” and 
under the control of the Edueation Specialist branch 
which supervise the ministries of education. Asi 
from selecting properly qualified teaching person! 
these branches secure buildings and supplies necess# 
to the reopening of the schools, all of which had 
closed immediately upon occupation by the Amer 
authorities 

The intensive denazification program resulted " 
teacher shortage that is one of the major bottlence 
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‘1 the program. The proportion of teachers dis- 
missed ran as high as 80 per cent in some areas. 
(ver 90 per cent of the children in the elementary and 
secondary schools are back in school, however, but in 
the primary grades, 79 pupils to the teacher was the 
ratio as of March 1. Adult-education institutions, 
which were the most thoroughly Nazified of all the 
chools, were the slowest in reopening, and in voca- 
ional schools the teacher shortage is even more acute. 
As of March 1, five of seven universities in the U. S. 
one had reopened most of their divisions, with a total 
enrollment of 11,842 students. Twenty-one theological 
schools, with a total enrollment of 2,572, have also 
reopened. Of these, 14 schools, with 1,833 students, 
are Catholic; four, with 562 students, Evangelical; and 
three are Confessional, Lutheran, and Methodist, with 
4), 25, and 12 students, respectively. Only a few 
teacher-education colleges are ready to reopen. In 
he meantime, short teacher-training institutes and 
ourses of inservice training are being held to develop 
‘school assistants” who can supplement the work of 
regular teachers. 


Acceptable textbooks present another major prob- 
em. Of 108 examined in February, 52 were approved, 
{3 approved with changes, and 13 rejected. A further 
andieap is the severe paper shortage and the fact 
that only about 40 per cent of the printing presses are 
available. In addition to academic education for 
democracy, wholesome youth activities outside the 
chool are being fostered by a system of county youth 
ommittees composed of trustworthy leading citizens. 


Notes and News 
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The Military Government Weekly Information 
Bulletin of December 8, 1945, commented in part as 
follows : 

. .- Demilitarization and denazification have generally 
been accomplished, but the more subtle task of incul- 
cating democratic ideas has not yet been markedly suc- 
cessful, . . (The present teaching staff is theoretically 
non-Nazi, but only a small percentage can be considered 
anti-Nazi and positively prodemocratic. Large numbers 
are in an intellectual void... . German youth cannot be 
re-educated in a day or in a year. . . . Teachers of 
Germany must by their own personal example in living 
democracy make the meaning cf democracy clear and 
worthy of adoption by the youth they lead) 


Since press, radio, film, theatre, and publications 
also exercise educative power over young and old, 
these media have been controlled in a manner similar 
to that employed for educational institutions. In 
February, ICD still operated six leading radio stations, 
one newspaper, and three magazines, while the Ger- 
mans had licenses to publish 29 newspapers (cireu- 
lation 4,059,800) and 47 magazines. Also licensed 
were 168 publishers, 271 musical and theatrical pro- 
ducers, and 409 motion-picture theaters. Denazifica- 
tion in these media has been equally scrupulous, and 
only persons passing rigid screening occupy key posi- 
tions. Thus Democracy is encouraged through those 
qualified to mold public opinion in a liberal direction, 
through the supply of an abundance of unbiased, 
factual news, and through the depicting of life in 
America as a possible contagious example of democ- 
racy. 





ppointments, Elections, 
Nesignations, Retirements 

Eri Jay SHUMAKER, associate professor of English, 
Venison University (Granville, Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed president, Oneida (Ky.) Institute. Dr. Shu- 
maker, who has been granted a two-year leave of ab- 
sence by the university, assumed his new duties the 
middle of July. 


Captain Howarp G. CopELANp, president of the 
eneral court martial, First Naval District, succeeded 
ommodore Claude O. Bassett as superintendent, Mas- 
sachusetts Maritime Academy (Hyannis), July 1. 
The appointment of Commodore Bassett to this post 


"as reported in ScHoot AND Society, September 11, 
1943, 


‘France V. ScHotes, a member of the division of 
'storieal research, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
on, has been appointed dean, Graduate School, Uni- 
‘sity of New Mexico. Dr. Scholes, who will take 


office, September 1, succeeds George p° Hammond, 
whose appointment as director of the Bancroft Li- 
brary and professor of history, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), was reported in ScHOoL AND 


Society, May 18. Lynn B. Mitchell, professor of 
Latin and Greek, was retired, July 1, after 34 years 
of service to the university. 


RautpH ALANSON Sawyer, professor of physics, 
University of Michigan, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence since 1941 for service in the Navy and who is at 
present technical director of the atom-bomb tests at 
Bikini, has been appointed dean of the university’s 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies to 
succeed the late Clarence S. Yoakum, whose death was 
reported in ScHoot anp Socrery, December 1, 1945. 
Dr. Sawyer will assume his new post in September. 
George E. Palmer, of the University of Kansas, has 
been appointed associate professor of law. 


THE REVEREND Henry W. Mack, dean of the fac- 
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ulty, Union Theological Seminary in Virginia (Rich- 
mond), will sueceed the Reverend Dean G. McKee as 
dean, Biblical Seminary in New York (235 East 49th 
Street), September 1. 


Tue following changes in staff were recently an- 
nounced by the University of California: J. Periam 
Danton has been appointed dean, School of Librarian- 
ship, and associate professor of librarianship; Conrad 
C. Clinton, lecturer in education and supervisor of 
supervised teaching, the additional post of assistant 
dean of students; W. S. Wellington, curator of the 
Art Gallery, director of the gallery; to lectureships, 
Pearl L. Axelrod (social welfare), Delmer M. Brown 
and George McAfee McCune (history), Gleb Struve 
(Russian), Paul F. Wendt (business administration) ; 
A. G. Janzen, visiting professor of Scandinavian lan- 
guages and literature; David G. Mandelbaum, associ- 
ate professor of anthropology; A. R. Thompson, as- 
sociate professor of dramatic literature and public 
speaking; Isidor Perlman, associate professor of 
chemistry; and Mary Haas, research associate in 
Oriental languages and lecturer in Siamese (all on 
the Berkeley campus). On the Los Angeles campus, 
John P. Seward has been named assistant professor of 
psychology; and on the Santa Barbara campus, Allen 
Workman, assistant professor of art, and Jean 
Hodgkins, assistant professor of physical education 
for women. 


CLARENCE N. GiBert, a member of the staff of 
Biltmore Junior College (Asheville, N. C.), has been 
named to succeed William H. Morgan in the deanship, 
September 3. Dr. Morgan, who will continue to di- 
rect the college during the current summer session, is 
resigning to devote his entire time to educational work. 


Harotp R. Rice, director of the department of 
graphic and plastic arts, University of Alabama, has 
been appointed dean, Moore Institute of Art (Phila- 
delphia), effective July 20. 


Water F. Rosinson, principal of the senior high 
school, Bayonne (N. J.), has been appointed dean of 
the new Bayonne Junior College, which will be opened 
in the fall. John Mullen, principal of the junior high 
school, which was abandoned with the closing of the 
recent school year, will be acting principal of the 
senior high school. 


THE Reverend L. B. VAN WINKLE, former pastor 
of the Onarga (Ill.) Methodist Church, who has been 
serving as a chaplain in the Navy, will become dean, 
Martin Junior College (Pulaski, Tenn.), when the 
college reopens in the fall. 


Witut1am B. CastTerreR, whose appointment as 
superintendent of schools, Melrose (N. M.), was re- 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 10, 1941, shortly 
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before he entered the Army, has been appointed x 
sociate dean of men and associate professor of edyy, 
tion, Lebanon Valley College (Lebanon, Pa.), to sy. 
ceed William Herr, retired dean. Maud Peet Lang, 
lin, former head of the department of SOCiology, 
Hershey (Pa.) Junior College, has been named hey 
of the department of sociology and political scieny 
Both appointments will become effective with ty 
opening of the fall term. 


Watter HavusporFer, librarian, School of Businey 
Columbia University, has been appointed librariy, 
Sullivan Memorial Library, Temple University (Phil, 
delphia), to sueceed J. Periam Danton, librarian, anj 
Lucy E. Fay, who had served as acting librarian dy. 
ing Dr. Danton’s absence for service in the Nar 
Dr. Danton taught in the School of Library Servic, 
Columbia University, during the past spring semester 
Mrs. Hausdorfer, Abigail Fisher Hausdorfer, has p. 
signed as librarian, School of Library Service, j) 
accompany her husband. 


Anprew K. Perers, acting librarian, School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, will become | 
brarian, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y), 
August 1. Henry Reiff, head of the department of 
history and government, whose leave of absence fir 
service with the Department of State was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 30, 1944, will x 
turn to St. Lawrence University in September. 


Everett T. Moore, former assistant in the libra 
of the University of California (Berkeley), who ws 
recently discharged from the Army, succeeded Mn 
John A. Goodwin as reference librarian on the la 
Angeles campus, July 1. 


Ricuarp B. Hutu, program director for WOI, tt 
radio station of Iowa State College (Ames), has sut 
ceeded W. I. Griffith as director of the station. Mh 
Griffith, who has been the director for the past 2 
years, has retired, but will continue to serve as asst 
ate professor of radio education. 


Reep AtvorD, assistant to the president, Colgal 
University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been appoinis 
secretary of the university, a post that has been 
cant since the retirement of Alfred E. Alton in 1% 
Gordon Boyce, recently discharged from the Nat} 
has succeeded Mr. Alvord. The Reverend Kennel 


Morgan, former education secretary, Ameriti! 
Friends Service Committee, has been named colle? 
chaplain, a new post created “through the consolilt 
tion of several functions that in the past have bed 
conducted by various officials of the university,” # 
cluding the faculty director of the Christian Ass 
ation. Mr. Morgan will assume his post in Septembe 
Also joining the staff in September will be Steli# 
Osusky, former Czechoslovak Ambassador to Frattt 
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as visiting professor in area studies. The following 
promotions were reported early in July: to professor- 
ships, Richard F. Behrendt (area studies), Charles A. 
Choquette and William J. Everts (Romance lan- 
euages), Charles EK. Foster (zoology), and J. Howard 
Starr (physical edueation); to associate professor- 
ships, William C. Kessler (economics), Karl F. 
Koenig (German), George E. Schlesser (education), 
and Oran B. Stanley (botany) ; and to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Frank A. Farnsworth, Jr. (economies), 
John B. Hoben and Bradford T. Schantz (English), 
Mark S. Randall, Jr. (physical education), and 
Douglas K. Reading (history). The following are 
among the visiting instructors who are teaching during 
the first summer session to be conducted in the 127 
years of the university’s history: Calvin Keene, pro- 
fessor of theology, Howard University (Washington, 
D. C.); C. Gordon Post, chairman of the department 
of political seience, Vassar College; Horace Merrill 
and H. H. Bernt, of the staff of Elmira (N. Y.) Col- 
lege; and George Rosen, head of the department of 
foreign languages, Cazenovia (N. Y.) Seminary. 


On July 1, the public-relations division and the de- 
partment of languages, Michigan College of Mining 
Bend Technology (Houghton), were put on separate 
administrative bases. Burney B. Bennett, associate 
professor of languages, heads the department; Lisle 
A. Rose, professor of English and special lecturer, is 
Padministering the division of public relations in addi- 
tion to fulfilling his teaching commitments. 


Ar the University of Kansas, Kenneth Erwin 
ochim, assistant professor of physiology, St. Louis 
University, has been appointed to succeed O. O. 
Stoland as chairman of the department of physi- 
logy. Dr. Stoland, who is professor of physiology 
and secretary of the School of Medicine, wishes to 
levote his time to these two posts. Among ap- 
pointments in the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences are the following: Robert Schatten, associate 
professor of mathematies; to assistant professor- 
hips, C. Hess Haagen (psychology), Eldon Fields 
(political science), Harold Gibbard (sociology), Agnes 
Brady (Romance languages), R. C. Mills (biochem- 
sry), and W. J. Argersinger. (chemistry); and 
lartha Franklin, instructor in physical education for 
women. In the School of Fine Arts, the following 
have been appointed: W. Thomas Marrocco, associate 
rolessor of violin; James F. Nickerson, assistant 
tofessor of musie education; Robert Green, assistant 
proiessor of drawing and painting; Janet Coulson, 
sistant professor of piano; Maxwell Chayat, in- 
siructor in design; Dorothy Farmer, instructor in oc- 
upational therapy; and Evelyn De Long, instructor 
‘musical theory and piano. The following have been 
promoted in rank: to professorships, E. E. Bayles 
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(education), Elmer Beth (journalism), E. R. Elbel 
(physical education), and Marjorie Whitney (de- 
sign); to associate professorships, Robert M. Dreyer 
(geology), Maude Ellsworth (education), and Ruth 
Hoover and Henry Shenk (physical education) ; and 
to assistant professorships, Dessa Bush (design), 
Gerald Carney (school music), James Coleman (psy- 
chology), Mattie Crumrine (Romance languages), 
Nancie Greenman (occupational therapy), Fred 
Montgomery (education), Gordon Sabine (journal- 
ism), Albert Spaulding (sociology), and R. R. Strait 
(physical education). 


Amaia LavtTz, whose appointment as professor of 
home economics, University of Tampa (Fla.), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, February 2, 1942, 
has been appointed head of the department of home 
economics, Catawba College (Salisbury, N. C.), to 
succeed Cora Gray, who retired in the spring of 1945. 
Catherine Langford has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of history and German. 


THE REVEREND KENNETH Funk, O.S.B., registrar, 
St. Bede College (Peru, Ill.), announeed on July 2 
that the first person appointed to the staff of the 
junior college to be opened this fall under the auspices 
of St. Bede College is Raynold P. Bertrand, who will 
be head of the commercial department. Registration 
will begin, September 19, and the first classes are 
scheduled for September 23. 


Donato SmirH Gates, former dean, School of 
Business, International Correspondence Schools 
(Seranton, Pa.), has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of business administration, Albright Col- 
lege (Reading, Pa.). Other appointments include: 
James H. Widdowson, assistant to Mr. Gates; Roy T. 
Merkel, assistant professor of mathematics and phys- 
ies; Charles B. Hollenbach, instructor in biology; 
Annadora §S. Vesper, instructor in English; and 
Lloyd L. Stutzman, instructor in German. All ap- 
pointments are effective in September. 


THE REVEREND WiL1Am Toru, former pastor of 
the Salem Evangelical and Reformed Chureh, Harris- 
burg (Pa.), has succeeded H. M. J. Klein in the 
Audenried chair of history and archaeology, Franklin 
and Marshall College (Laneaster, Pa.). The retire- 
ment of Dr. Klein was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 30. 


W. Lyte Wituuite, whose resignation from the 
deanship of men, Catawba College, was reported in 
ScHoot AND Socrery, July 13, has been appointed 
professor of economies, Knox College (Galesburg, 
Ill.), to sueceed Claude Stimson, who has accepted a 
post at the University of Oregon. Dr. Willhite began 
his duties with the opening of the summer quarter. 
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Tuomas D. NouAN, a practicing lawyer of Mechanic- 
ville (N. Y.), has been appointed professor of law, 
Albany Law School. 


Tue following appointments, effective in September, 
were announced by Indiana University, July 6: Max 
Zorn, professor of mathematics; to assistant profes- 
sorships, Harold J. Brodie (botany), C. Clarence 
Smith (economics), Rebecca Owings Nelson (home 
economies), W. Howard Mann (law), David Gilbarg 
(mathematics), William S. Verplanck (psychology), 
Milo B. Sampson (physics), Howard H. Rostorfer 
(physiology), and Ben S. Meeker (social service) ; and 
Robert L. Austin, instructor in law and executive 
secretary of the School of Law. 


GrorGe HoLuAND SABINE, vice-president, Cornell 
University, and Susan Linn Sage professor of phi- 
losophy, relinquished his administrative duties, July 
1, to return to full-time teaching and research in the 
department of philosophy. 


CAPTAIN GRANVILLE T. Prior, assistant professor 
of history, the Citadel (Charleston, 8. C.), was pro- 
moted to a professorship with the rank of major, 
July 1, to sueceed Colonel Smith Johns Williams, head 
of the department, retired. 


Tue following promotions were announced in June 
by Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.) : to a professor- 
ship, Heberto Lacayo (Spanish); to associate pro- 
fessorships, Margaret R. Meyer, librarian, Grace Van 
Dervoort (chemistry), E. Jane Whiteman (business), 
and Doris S. Thompson (English) ; to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Margaret J. Hort, assistant librarian, and 
Louise E. Miske, former cataloguer; and to an in- 
structorship, Caroline C. Drake, a member of the 
library staff. 


On June 25, the following appointments were an- 
nounced by Mount Holyoke College: to an associate 
professorship, John Volkmann (psychology); to as- 
sistant professorships, Fred Kiokemeister (mathe- 
maties) and Edward P. Clancy (physics); and to 
instructorships, Betty Ringler and George E. Hall, 
Jr. (chemistry). Among other appointments to the 
staff are Ruth Morrison, director, Fellowship of 
Faiths; Mrs. Stanley Murdoch, assistant to the field 
secretary; Mary Whiting, reader in music; Lotte Rox, 
teaching assistant in German; and Lois Stowe, teacher 
in the nursery school. 


THE following persons have been appointed to the 
staff of Evansville (Ind.) College: V. W. Maves, 
former chief, Army Enlisted Counseling Branch, 
Separation Center, Camp Gordon (Ga.), and Oliver 
E. Graebner, of Angola (N. Y.), associate professors 
of psychology; Everette L. Walker, of Chicago, as- 
sistant professor of psychology and student coun- 
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selor, and Ralph H. Coleman, assistant professor 
mathematics. Harold Van Winkle and James W, }, 
Long, both instructors in the Frances Joseph Reity 
High School, Evansville, will join the staff in Se. 
tember as instructor in English and assistant profess, 
of business, respectively. The Reverend E. R. Wary 
assistant professor of philosophy and religion, whoy 
appointment was reported in ScHOooL AND Socrr, 
August 4, 1945, has resigned to accept an assignmer 
to the Remington (Ind.) Methodist Church. 


Hersert Lewis Hackett, formerly instructor ji) 
English and journalism, Florida State College fy 
Women (Tallahassee), assumed his duties as assistant 
professor of English, University of Redlands (Calif), 
at the beginning of the summer session. 


Wituarp A. Kren has been appointed assistant 
professor of nutrition, School of Medicine, Ya 
University. 

JoHN J. Murray, instructor in English, North. 
western University, was recently promoted to an « 
sistant professorship. 


Epwin Emery, instructor in journalism, University 
of California (Berkeley), has been appointed assis 
tant professor of journalism, University of Minnesota 


C. Louis LirTLEFIELD has been appointed instructor 
in business organization, the Ohio State University. 


Ricuarp L. WILLIAMSON, instructor in economic, 
University of Buffalo, will assume his new duties « 
instructor in economies and business, Wheaton (Il 
College, September 1. 


Ina F. Van Noppren, formerly of Hiram ((hio| 
College, has been appointed instructor in social st: 
ence, Youngstown (Ohio) College. 


ELIZABETH SALMON has been appointed instructs 
in history, Rockford (Ill.) College. 


SamMvueEL Osierz, a former assistant in the depart 
ment of Spanish, University of Illinois, assumed hi 
duties as instructor in Romance languages, Haumilto 
College (Clinton, N. Y.), July 1. 


Tue following appointments to the staff of tl 
William Penn Charter School (Philadelphia) wet 
announced in June: Waldo E. Sweet (classics aul 
track coaching), Doris Erdman (fifth grade in th 
junior school), Richard S. Burgess (staff of th 
middle school and assistant football coach), and 
Albert Linton, Jr. (mathematics). Colonel Clift 
Lisle, who has been on duty in the Army for the p* 
five years, has returned to his post in the departmet! 
of English; Lieutenant Colonel William E. Shuttle 
worth, 8th Air Force, to teach chemistry and act ® 
a head baseball coach; and Master Sergeant E. Wesley 
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(Neill, Jr., to teach modern languages. Oliver W. 
Nuse has been named director of art, and G. Laurence 
Blauvelt, administrative assistant and director of 


admissions. 


Recent Deaths 

Matcoum Enos STICKNEY, professor emeritus of 
botany, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), died, 
June 15, according to word sent to ScHoon anp So- 
ciety under date of July 13. Professor Stickney, 
who was seventy-two years old at the time of his 
death, had served the university as instructor in 
botany (1903-04), assistant professor (1904-09), and 
professor (1909-40). 


Even C. Pierson, former professor of German, 
Elmira (N. Y.) College, who was retired in 1916, 
died, July 7, at the age of ninety-nine years. 


Percy Houmes Boynton, professor emeritus of 
English, the University of Chicago, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, July 8, at the age of seventy years. Dr. 
Boynton, who was an outstanding figure in American 
literature, had served as an instructor in English, 
Smith Academy (St. Louis), before going to the Uni- 
iversity of Chicago in 1902 as a graduate student. He 
was appointed to the staff of the department of Eng- 
lish in 1903 as an associate and became, successively, 
instructor (1905), assistant professor (1909), asso- 
ciate professor (1914), and professor (1923), a post 
that he held until his retirement (1941). He also held 
the deanship (1912-23), College of Arts, Literature, 
and Science. He was the original member of the staff 
of the university on the radio program, the Chicago 
Roundtable of the Air. After his retirement, he 
taught at the University of Puerto Rico (194445) and 
(1945-46) at Rollins College (Winter Park, Fla.). 


Artuur E. Curisty, professor of American litera- 
ture, University of Illinois, suecumbed to a heart at- 
tack, July 8, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. Christy 
had served as teacher (1923-24), St. John’s Military 

cademy (Delafield, Wis.); instructor in English 
(1925-27), University of Minnesota; (1927-29), New 


Shorter Papers. 
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York University ; and (1929-45), Columbia University, 
before going to the University of Illinois. 


THE REVEREND Louis H. Houpen, former professor 
of English Bible and New Testament Greek, New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Theological Seminary, sueeumbed 
to a heart ailment, July 9. Dr. Holden, who would 
have been seventy-three years old, August 7, had held 
pastorates in Presbyterian, Congregational, and Re- 
formed churches of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut before going to the seminary in 1924. He 
was retired in 1941. 


E. Boyp Morrow, former headmaster, Gilman Coun- 
try School (Baltimore), died of a coronary occlusion, 
July 12, at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. Morrow 
had served the school as instructor in mathematics 
(1906-13), assistant headmaster (1913-26), and head- 
master (1926-43). 


Coming Events 

A worksuop for secretaries in school and adminis- 
trative offices will be held at Purdue University, Au- 
gust 5-17, under the supervision of James R. Mitchell, 
director of teacher placement at the university. 
Louise H. Henderson, secretarial consultant for the 
public schools of Philadelphia, will be a member of 
the staff, as will “specialists from Purdue in the fields 
of psychology, education, English, economies, and 
sociology.” 


THE Mathematical Association of America will hold 
its 28th annual summer meeting at Cornell University, 
August 19-20, in conjunction with the meeting and 
colloquium of the American Mathematical Society and 
the meeting of the Institute of Mathematical Statistics. 


THE New England Association of Chemistry Teach- 
ers, now in its 44th year of continuous activity and 
“the oldest organization of chemistry teachers in the 
United States,” will hold its eighth annual summer 
conference at Middlebury (Vt.) College, August 19- 
24. Recent advances in chemistry will be discussed 
with the purpose of promoting a better understanding 
between colleges and secondary schools. 





PROGRESS TOWARD SOLVING THE PROB- 
LEM OF RACE RELATIONS 

Topay we are on the threshold of a new era in race 
relations. From diverse sources there are unmistak- 
able signs of a new awakening of conscience and a 
Browing demand that the responsibilities of democracy 
be met. 

In this light, widely scattered events are seen to 
"we & common significance. The fighting in the East 


Indies, unrest in India, debates on the Senate floor, a 
first night on Broadway, and the training camp of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers are social phenomena of our time 
not so isolated from each other as geography would 
suggest. 

The old order is everywhere beset by the articulate 
forces of those who have the ideals of democracy as 
their goal and a multitude of specific actions as their 
methods. A handful of proverbial politicians engage 
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in a desperate parliamentary holding action, and 
straggling would-be Fiihrers pipe their creeds of 
hatred, but their day is done, and they sense it. 

In every city in the nation signs of progress in race 
relations are seen. In Spokane and Portland, inter- 
community banquets have been held honoring return- 
ing Nisei veterans. In the Mobile and New Orleans 
areas, groups of southern college students are organ- 
izing to fight the Jim Crow system. 

The titles, “Strange Fruit,” “Black Boy,” “Primer 
for White Folks,” “The Street,” “Earth and High 
Heaven,” are a fraction of the recent best sellers which 
bear witness to the interest of the American author 


in this question. In this season alone the theatre has 


contributed “Anna Lueasta,” “Jeb,” “Deep Are the 
Roots,” and “Saint Louis Woman.” 

The list of national organizations which have taken 
up this fight for democracy would challenge an in- 


dexer. A random sampling might include the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, CORE, the Urban League, 
NAACP, the CIO, the American Veterans Committee, 
and the Interracial Action Committee. 

Most of us, it seems, have been exhausted by a 
decade of oratory, words, promises, and resolutions 
and are, therefore, demanding action. We are get- 
ting it. The question, “Exactly what can I do?” is 
always a problem to men of good will. Too often the 
average citizen, being neither author, statesman, nor 
executive, is content to applaud the spectacular ex- 
ploits of his more talented brothers. There is, how- 
ever, a part, small but vital, which every American 
can play in the broadening of democracy within his 
individual community. 

Much to my surprise within the past year I found 
myself a member of such a group which, without 
speech-making or deliberate planning, was becoming 
a most successful and significant example of social 
democracy. I narrate the simple story of the growth 
and functioning of this group in the hope that it may 
serve as a stimulus for similar actions in other com- 
munities throughout the country. 

During the fall of 1944, a small band detachment 
of colored soldiers was transferred for duty to an 
Army general hospital. The enlisted musicians who 
comprised this organization were a high-calibre group, 
many of them college or technical-school graduates. 
Their military bearing soon brought approving nods 
from the old soldiers on the post, and the quality of 
their behavior aroused a general respect. 

Within six weeks, the new arrivals were completely 
assimilated into the camp routine. The members of 
the band shared the barracks, mess hall, and the enter- 
tainment facilities of the post, held a good share of 
the positions on the hospital baseball team, and 
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brought their wives and friends to the detachmey 
dances. The close-knit feeling of mutual acceptany 
which had been developed was sensed most clearly 
perhaps, in the informality and banter that characte. 
ized the conversations between the new arrivals apj 
the white detachment. 

A number of the original detachment men at tl 
hospital were members of the American Veteran; 
Committee, an organization whose first principle j 
practicing democracy. The AVC in its short by 
active career has compiled an impressive record of 
victories against intolerance and domestic Fascism, 
It has been prominent in the fight for FEPC, & 
manded and obtained the entrance of Americans of 
Japanese descent into the Navy and the Marine Corp, 
and fought discrimination in the Veterans Adminis. 
tration, in the Armed Forces, and in communiti« 
throughout the country. 

It was natural, therefore, that many of the ney 
group would be interested in the program of the AV( 
and, in a short time, band members were participating 
in the semimonthly meetings which were held at the 
homes and apartments of the soldiers who lived “of 
the post.” 

At these social-business gatherings, the members dis 
cussed AVC policies, on some nights heard addresses 
by guest speakers, and on all nights—being soldiers— 
drank beer and talked. 

Those first meetings were memorable. The men ani 
women who attended discovered in each other similar 
hobbies, similar patterns of interest, valued friendship. 

At each party certain groups would naturally cluster 
together—four around the piano, five in one corne 
discussing aircraft design, three in another corner: 
subject, modern art. The noisy eight in the kitcha 
would argue now on polities, now on standings d 
the National League teams—conversational differences 
based on differences in taste or interest, but never 0 
differences in color of skin or texture of hair. 

During the week, when four men went out to play 
tennis, the fact that three of them were colored ani 
one was not was meaningless. They liked tennis aul 
were well matched. That was important! 

When three couples met to go to the symphony 
concert, the fact that two of the couples were whilt 
and one was not was never considered. The poill 
at issue: Beethoven’s “Fifth.” 

These meetings and the valuable friendships whit 
resulted from them continued until demobilization 
seattered the members back to their homes. After 
the last send-off party and the final farewell, we hai 
seen members of our chapter depart for every sectiol 
of the country. The group was broken up, but eat! 
man had departed a little richer in experience and 0! 
a little wiser. 
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None of the sixty-odd people who at one time or 
another had been associated with that particular 
group would ever lose another debate when the sub- 
jeet of race relations was discussed. None of them 
would lack an answer when the pessimistic old re- 
frains, the familiar platitudes were dusted off. For 


Correspondence 
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they could produce the statement that settles every 
argument. “It can work. I saw it take place. It 


happened to me.” 
ppe TrmotHy LEARY 


T. H. Kennepy 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
PULLMAN 


* e ” 





THE NEA AND THE NAM 


I reap with a great deal of interest the editorial, 
“Ts Special Privilege Essential to the Enterprise Sys- 
tem in a Free Society,” ScHoot anp Society, March 
16. This struck a responsive note because I, too, have 
had the experience of waiting in line for hotel rooms 
or train reservations and finding that others with the 
proper connections didn’t have to stand in line. I 
have also participated in the elusive search for shirts 
and shorts. 

Another instance of “special privilege” touches even 
more closely teachers and administrators in our public 
schools. For.some years now in visiting high schools 
I have seen in social-studies classrooms stacks of 
pamphlets bearing the imprint of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and dealing with such topics 
as “Competitive Enterprise vs. Planned Economy,” 
“Eeonomie Utopia Fallacies,” “Free Enterprise—Its 
Past and Future,” “Labor Relations—Today and To- 
morrow,” “Prices, Profits, and Production,’ “What 
Bureaucracy Means to You,” ete. The pamphlets are 
attractively prepared and persuasively written. Au- 
thorship is not indicated in the series of “You and 
Industry” booklets, and there is no opportunity for 
the teacher to check the professional standing or 
objectivity of the writers. An annual bibliography 
sent out to teachers from the NAM lists materials 
available in elassroom quantities and indicates that 
“all booklets are offered to teachers and educational 
administrators without charge and will be mailed 
postage prepaid.” In addition, the bibliography lists 
16 mm. sound films which are also available free with 
shipping charges prepaid. 

In my judgment it is quite appropriate for teachers 
to use material of this type. In fact, it is highly 
desirable to supplement textbooks by a wide range of 
ive, current material emanating from various sources. 

should insist, however, that the teacher has two 
One is to make sure 
rhen presenting material emanating from a particu- 
Har-interest group that pupils understand that this is 
he produet of such a group and that it is published 
° promote the interest of that group. Statements of 
act should be checked for objectivity and accuracy. 

he use of such material should be made a process of 


obligations in this conneetion. 


discriminating judgment. In the second place, the 
teacher is under obligation to see that material of this 
type is supplemented by the statements of other 
interested groups on controversial issues. Too fre- 
quently I find the “You and Industry” booklets the 
only supplements to the textbook. Teachers who use 
the material of the NAM should feel under obligation 
to secure and present also material from the AFL, the 
CIO, and the farm organizations. In addition, and 
more important, objective analyses of the issues pre- 
sented in these booklets should be available. Much 


useful material may be found in reports of Congres- 
sional committees and in such nonprofit publications 
as the “Public Affairs Pamphlets,” “Building Amer- 
ica,” and the “Consumer Education Series” of the 
NAASP. 

In the fall of 1942 I attended a state-wide “Educa- 
tion and Industry Conference” in Detroit. The meet- 


ing brought together some fifty or sixty selected 
schoolmen—superintendents, principals, and college 
teachers—and an equal number of management rep- 
resentatives from the larger industries in the state. 
It was understood to be one of a series of similar 
state conferences sponsored jointly by the NAM and 
the NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education. After addresses by the secretary 
of the commission and a member of the board of 
directors of the NAM, the conference broke up into 
discussion groups of fifteen or twenty to diseuss vari- 
ous phases of co-operation. The educators present 
were urged to arrange similar conferences on the 
local level. 

Unquestionably, co-operation between education and 
industry is desirable, but, as in the case of instruc- 
tional materials, such co-operation should not be ex- 
tended to one group only. I wrote at the time to the 
secretary of the commission commending the interest 
of the commission in arranging conferences between 
representatives of the schools and of the community, 
but expressing my regret that this meeting involved 
co-operation between the educational profession and 
representatives of management only, and left out of 
account labor and agriculture, to mention two other 
important component parts of the public which the 
schools serve. The secretary replied that “education 
should seek the support and understanding of all 
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groups in our population” and indicated that the 
Executive Committee of the commission was making 
definite plans for meetings with labor, agriculture, 
and other lay groups. Almost four years have passed 
and no such meeting has been held in Michigan. If 
“education and labor” or “education and agriculture” 
conferences have been held elsewhere under the 
auspices of the commission, they have not been called 
to my attention. 

There are legitimately conflicting interests repre- 
sented in every community and in the nation as a 
whole, and the schools cannot afford to become pro- 
tagonists for one of them against the others. Under 
the democratic process, the various pressure groups 
make their cases as strong as they can, and the public 
eventually decides. The result is usually a com- 
promise. In this process, the schools can play a 
significant role in giving a background for under- 
standing the issues involved and in presenting with 
scrupulous fairness the arguments of each side to 
the controversy. Frankly, I feel that the NEA Com- 
mission compromised the profession by arranging for 
this series of conferences with one important lay 
group without having arranged in advance for simi- 
lar co-operation with other important sections of our 
economy. In fact, the purposes which the Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion professes could best be served by arranging joint 
conferences bringing together representatives of the 
various interests in one meeting. As it is, the im- 
pression is conveyed, not only to schoolmen, but to 
the lay public and other groups, that co-operation of 
the schools with representatives of industry is in a 
very special category. This impression is reinforced 
as I glance through the issues of Trends in Education- 
Industry Cooperation published monthly by the NAM 
and distributed widely to school people. 

The activities of the NEA Commission in this field 
are to be criticized primarily on the basis of basic 
issues of social policy and the responsibility of the 
schools to the whole public and not to one segment 
of it. The policy may also be questioned from the 
standpoint of selfish interest of the teaching profes- 
sion. Reeent issues of many newspapers throughout 
the country have carried full-page advertisements by 
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the NAM. One of these was an attack on the OP 
and the principle of price control. In effect, it urge 
that all price ceilings be abolished at once and thy 
prices be allowed to seek their natural level. This wa; 
urged as a stimulus to production and reconversion 


Those who remember the outcome in a rising spirg| Ty 
of prices from the adoption of a similar policy afte W 
World War I will view the recommendation wit th 
some skepticism. Teachers and others on fixed si). os 
aries are among the first victims of such a policy, ho 
In fact, teaching salaries have not kept pace ev ad 
with the mild and controlled inflation during the wa fe 
years. | 
Another full-page advertisement is a plea to at Pr 
“government expenses.” The NAM is delightfully 
vague as to where cuts are to be made. It may hk 
profitable for teachers to review the experience of wit 
the depression years when schools were the first ani dat 
most serious victims of a policy of retrenchment. | q 
know of school systems where a blanket salary of “ 
$50.00 a month for all teachers was established by +o | 
the board of education as an economy measure. Cer. whi 
tainly as citizens and taxpayers we are interested in dies 
economy and in avoidance of wasteful government diff 
expenditures. (That goes for wasteful private expe: 
diture too. In the long run, we pay for filling sts f 
tions on every corner and marble temples to hous reg: 
our banks.) But economy does not mean just mi by 
spending money. In a very real sense, increased er mo 
penditures for education represent a sound nation# AC 
investment and an economy in the long run. If voices By 
of the NAM or chambers of commerce were raised ti of | 


protest cuts in education budgets during the 30’s, | Rol 
failed to hear them. 

Before the Commission for the Defense of Demor 
racy through Education delivers the teaching prc unu 
fession unreservedly to the NAM, it might well recal basi 
the closing words of Mephistopheles’s serenade i 
“Faust”: tion 


Take warning then, book 

And yield to none man 

But who have pledged year 

And changed with thee the ring. pow 

Epaar G. JOHNSTON pow 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN A 
B. E 
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THE ACE CONFERENCE ON EMERGENCY 
PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN and a half dozen heads of Fed- 
eral government agencies joined 150 representatives of 
national and regional educational associations and of 
universities and colleges in a Conference on Emerg- 
ency Problems in Higher Education held in Wash- 










ington, July 11-13, under the auspices of the Amer 


ican Council on Edueation. At the morning, after tain 
noon, and evening sessions of July 11, fourteen leat govel 
ing figures in government and education gave shot rend 
addresses or papers defining the emergency problems appr 
at six round-table discussions on the morning #! the } 


afternoon of July 12, the delegates worked towarl 
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possible solutions; the resultant reports and recom- 
mendations were presented by presiding officers of the 
working groups and were acted on by the entire mem- 
bership on the morning of July 13. 

As to the postwar problems of educators, President 
Truman referred to them in a reception address at his 
White House office as “a headache” but also “a happy 
thing” because they are produced by “returned soldiers 
and sailors, marines, WAC’s and WAVES.” He 
hoped they would continue to give educators a head- 
ache. “And if they do, I think the country is per- 
fectly safe.” 

Turning to the theme of international peace, the 
President said: 


If we can implement the United Nations organization 
with a police force behind it sufficient to make its man- 
dates stand up, we can have world peace. 

International dealings are no different from those car- 
ried on among individuals: . . . Now it is your duty, as 
the educators of the country, to get the rising generation 
tc believe that; and if you can overcome those prejudices 
which cause wars—religious prejudices, economic preju- 
dices, misunderstandings between races and peoples of 
different langiages—we can accomplish this. 


At the opening session of July 11, brief statements 
regarding the objectives of the conference were made 
by George D. Stoddard, president, University of Ili- 
nois, chairman, and by George F. Zook, president, 
ACE. 

Main Addresses. John R. Steelman, director, Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, spoke on “The 
Role of Government,” outlining the programs which 
government agencies have under way to help univer- 
sities and colleges, such as making available to them 
unused Army and Navy equipment on a no-cost-lease 
basis; temporary housing quarters for 300,000 veteran 
students; priority allocations for emergency construc- 
tion; distribution of surplus materials, including text- 
books. Veterans education should do much, Mr. Steel- 
man thought, to avert the threat that, “in four or five 
years we may not have the trained and educated man- 
power to carry on our program—either economic or 
social—which we consider to be our national destiny.” 

A warning was sounded by Major General Graves 
B. Erskine, administrator of the Retraining and Re- 
employment Administration, as to the dangers sur- 
rounding the highly important program of on-the-job 
training, in which, in a year or so, a million veterans 
will be enrolled. “The situation is so critical in cer- 
tain states,” General Erskine declared, “that some 
governors have thrown up their hands in total sur- 
render and have turned over the responsibility for 
approval of establishments and training programs to 
the Veterans Administration.” He recommended that 
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“the Federal government provide reasonable amounts 
of money to the states, with the provision that pre- 
scribed standards of éducation will be maintained.” 

The topic, “Higher Education of Veterans,” was dis- 
cussed from the viewpoint of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration by General Omar N. Bradley, administrator, 
Veterans Affairs, and from the viewpoint of the col- 
leges and universities by Raymond Walters, president, 
University of Cincinnati, chairman of the ACE Com- 
mittee on the Relationships of Higher Education and 
the Federal Government. General Bradley’s remarks 
were an amplification of his address at the 1946 meet- 
ing of the ACE in Chicago (see ScHoon anp Society, 
May 18). He emphasized that the responsibility for 
approving institutions for veteran students “is up to 
the states. We of the Veterans Administration are 
not going to get into the educational field ourselves.” 
As far as the colleges and universities are concerned, 
“we accept your records and reports as to the prog- 
ress of the veterans.” A large increase in VA per- 
sonnel has produced a speeding up in its transactions, 
especially in the payment to veterans of their sub- 
sistence allowances. Mr. Walters reviewed what uni- 
versities and colleges have done, are doing, and plan 
to do to handle what, “in point of magnitude, is the 
greatest project in the history of higher education.” 
He maintained that the attitude of faculties toward 
veteran education forms “a blending of professional 
zeal and of patriotic feeling” and that they rejoice 
that “now as never in the past they can teach a great 
number of students who are unimpeded by economic 
barriers: young Americans of ability and ambition 
whose war service merits the best peacetime education 
their teachers can give.” 

With Carter Davidson, president, Union College, 
presiding, John D. Small, administrator, Civilian Pro- 
duction Agency, discussed “Housing and Construction 
Problems” from the angle of the Federal government, 
and Arthur §. Adams, provost, Cornell University, 
presented these problems as the college and university 
faces them, with particular emphasis upon the diffi- 
culties of obtaining houses or apartments for pro- 
fessors in nonurban communities, A paper prepared 
by Senator James M. Mead, dealing with the bills he 
has drawn for temporary and for permanent construc- 
tion at colleges for housing and teaching veterans, was 
read by Mr. Conley. Herman T. Stichman, Com- 
sioner of Housing of the State of New York, gave 
a vigorous and enthusiastic review of what New York, 
in co-operation with its 87 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, is doing “to take care of every qualified veteran 
who seeks a college education this fall.” 

“Surplus Property” was the subject of two papers: 
“The Government’s Problems,” by Major General Glen 
E. Edgerton, associate administrator, War Assets Ad- 
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ministration; and “The Institutions’ Problems,” by 
Foster J. Cole, purchasing agent, Miami University. 
George S. Frank, purchasing agent, Cornell Univer- 
sity, presided. 

“Foreign Students and American Students Abroad” 
was discussed by Stephen Duggan, former director, 
Institute of International Education, and by Harry 
H. Pierson, of the Department of State. 

M. H. Trytten, director, Office of Scientific Per- 
sonnel, presided at the session at which “Manpower 
Problems in Relation to Higher Education” was out- 
lined by a representative of Brigadier General C. S. 
Dargusch, deputy director, Selective Service System, 
and by Elmer T. Hutchinson, dean, Case School of 
Applied Science. This representative said frankly 
that Selective Service would “soon be scraping the 
barrel” for men from 19 to 34 years of age to fill the 
Armed Forces personnel as set by Congress. He saw 
little chance of deferment for students or instructors 
within those ages. 

What the Navy and the Army propose to provide in 
their new programs for their respective ROTC in 
colleges and universities was set forth respectively 
by Captain W. G. Fisher, USN, for the NROTC, and 
by Lieutenant Colonel Francis X. Leary, USA, for 
the ROTC. Blake R. Van Leer, president, Georgia 
School of Technology, was in charge of this session. 

Recommendations. Among the recommendations 
developed following the round-table discussions on 
July 12 and approved as resolutions by the entire 
conference on July 13, were the following: 

Higher Education of Veterans: Colleges, universities 
and other institutions of higher education recognize to 
the fullest extent their obligations to the veterans and 
to society to provide adequate education to all duly 
qualified veterans. . . . All institutions should exclude 
such subjects as are not germane to a well-planned pro- 
gram of study. ... Approved steps taken by the Veterans 
Administration to simplify and reduce the number of 
reports required. . . . Favored full consideration of vet- 
erans’ aptitude, ability, and maturity, as well as school 
record, as factors for admission to college. . . Approved 
action to obtain a common formula for tuition, fees, etc., 
of veterans under Public Law 16 and Publie Law 346. 

Housing and Other Construction Problems: Urged ad- 
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ditional funds under the Lanham Act for student ye. 
eran housing . . . and determining of minimum q. 
struction standards for such housing. . . . Urged thy 
Congress pass S. 2085 and H.R. 6952 before recessing 
. .. Recommended passage in current session of 8, 177) 
as amended, to provide Federal aid in construction oj 
permanent educational facilities. . . . Favored a smal 
committee to co-operate with NHA and FPHA on ope. 
ating problems in FPHA management of veteran student 
housing. 

Manpower Problems: Teaching personnel of adequat, 
quality is the most pressing problem. Urged seeking 4 
Selective Service policy of granting occupational defer. 
ment for teachers in fields where critical manpower short. 
ages exist... . Every effort should be made to proviie 
salaries in education reasonably competitive with industry 
and government, with the reinstatement and enhancement 
of inducements offered in the past by academic life, ,,, 
Urged immediate Congressional action on 8. 1850 (Fed- 
eral aid to physical sciences) and favored similar action 
for the social sciences and the humanities. 

Surplus Government Property: Favored a nominal pric 
policy on surplus property critically needed for higher 
education. 

Foreign Students: Urged acceptance by American in- 
stitutions of as many foreign students as feasible. 

Army and Navy: Endorsed NROTC program as en- 
bodied in H. R. 5426 and 8. 2304 and approved in pri- 
ciple the proposed ROTC plan of the Army. 

General Resolutions: Conference recorded determina- 
tion of American institutions of higher education to ful- 
fill the responsibilities of veterans education placed upon 
them with professional zeal and with patriotic spirit. ... 
Respectfully called the attention of the Congress, the 
President, and the Federal agencies concerned to certail 
inadequacies as to housing, educational buildings, and 
teaching facilities which are so momentous as to jeopar: 
dize the prompt admission and adequate instruction of 
many veterans. . . . Presented specific recommendations 
to meet these inadequacies. . . . Urged immediate ap- 
pointment by the President of a national commission t 
deal with problems of higher education. . . . Thanked 
the President for his gracious reception and address of 
welcome, and the officials of the Federal agencies aud 
representatives of the Armed Forces who participated 
in the conference. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





BENJAMIN FINE ON DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 

Democratic Education. By BENJAMIN Fine. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. Pp. 

iii+ 251. $2.50. 

Muc# speculation has been made during the past 
few years on the role that education is to take in the 
postwar era. The issue has concerned itself princi- 


pally with this fundamental concept: What kind of 
training will our young men and women‘ returning 
from World War II want? Of one thing we are now 
certain: the veteran is not satisfied with the type o 
instruction he received before the war. Although 10 
single book can solve the problem, “Democratic Edv- 
cation,” a striking analysis of democratic trends i 
American education, is one of the few books know 
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this reviewer which shows any real conception of 
vhat this new problem is—minus blind obedience to 
outmoded traditions, the fumbling efforts of the edu- 
ationists, and all the mumbo-jumbo of pedagogical 
agaries and subtleties. 
The author ealls his book “a report on the col- 
eges”; he dedicates it “To Ellen and Jill with the 
hope that in their generation higher education for all 
will become a reality.” With clarity and understand- 
g, Dr. Fine analyzes the present status of the con- 
fict in American colleges between “aristocratic” and 
progressive wings, and he offers the significant con- 
lusion that the American people want a system of 
democratic” education in the tradition of Benjamin 
ranklin, Horace Mann, and John Dewey. Taking 
he historical perspective, the reader may find the 
nuthor’s proposal of college training for the masses 
ntirely plausible. When the influence of mass pro- 
Juction reached the elementary and secondary sys- 
ems, the problem was met by offering varied courses 
pf study so that everyone could find some subject by 
which he might profit. It is reasonable, then, to con- 
ecture that training at the collegiate level may fol- 
ow a similar_course. 
We cannot omit commenting that this report has a 
yuality which makes it interesting to both laymen and 
Rxperts. This duality lies partly in the language of 
he report, which is that of the journalist rather than 
hat of the edueationist, and partly in the perspective 
f the report, which gives the reader a feeling of 
ssurance that Dr. Fine knows his way around in the 
eld of pedagogical ideas and methods. Whoever the 
eader may be, and whatever he may conclude after 
eading this volume, he will inevitably notice that this 
udy brings him closer to the operating machinery 
if present-day colleges. 
Obviously, the report is highly controversial. Those 
he term any distinetion between liberal and voca- 
Mfonal training fatal to demoeratie progress will in- 
orse the author’s statement that there is no real di- 
hotomy in education. On the other hand, those 
filicted with occupational apprehensiveness when 
hange is mentioned, those who possess “ivory-tower” 
omplexes, those who would have the college serve as 
training ground for an effete leisure class, and, 
istly, those who have a nostalgic longing for the 
rewar status quo may take exception to several demo- 
atie ideas proposed for education. Some, arguing 
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of economic or social distinction.” Others will object 
to the policy of not trying to keep students out either 
by “flunking” or by unnecessarily high admission re- 
quirements. 

In conclusion, those who are certain they have 
caught Dr. Fine in the very act of loose-minded over- 
statement may have to admit that his book is, after 
all, well within the facts and is a definite contribution 
to contemporary educational writing. At a time when 
the higher educational systems of the United States 
are being confronted with the largest student body in 
their history and also the most representative cross 
section of the youth of America, surely a work advo- 
eating democracy in college education is a step in 
the right direction. Also this study contains enough 
educational dynamite to jolt educators and laymen 
into realization of one neglected truth: In order to 
check the dangerous, divisive elements threatening our 
democracy, we must develop a higher education more 
representative of the socioeconomic groups compris- 
ing American society. “Democratic Education,” then, 
is another reminder that education, like democracy, 
can truly be of benefit to society only by being in- 
creased, 


Epna Lue FurRNEss 
CASPER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
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*‘Air-Age Education in Michigan.’’ Bulletin No. 341. 
Illustrated. Pp. 96. Eugene B. Elliott, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 1946. 
Published with the assistance of the Michigan Curriculum 
Planning Committee and the State Committee on Aviation 
Education, this brochure, while prepared for teachers, has 
been designed so that. children also may learn the story of 
aviation from its pages. 





BEAUMONT, HENRY. Psychology Applied to Personnel. 
. 167. Longmans, Green. 1946. $1.75. 
Specific applications of the principles of personnel psychol- 
ogy are presented, including, however, only those concepts 
that are useful industrially and are of direct practical 
significance to personnel workers. 
e 


BroTHer E. Patrick Parks, F.8.C. The Roman Rhetor- 
ical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts under the 
Early Empire. Series LXIII, No. 2. Pp. 122+xiv. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1945. $1.25. 

One of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 


and Political Science, under the direction of the depart- 
ments of history, political economy, and political science. 
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ministration; and “The Institutions’ Problems,” by 
Foster J. Cole, purchasing agent, Miami University. 
George S. Frank, purchasing agent, Cornell Univer- 
sity, presided. 

“Foreign Students and American Students Abroad” 
was discussed by Stephen Duggan, former director, 
Institute of International Education, and by Harry 
H. Pierson, of the Department of State. 

M. H. Trytten, director, Office of Scientific Per- 
sonnel, presided at the session at which “Manpower 
Problems in Relation to Higher Education” was out- 
lined by a representative of Brigadier General C. S. 
Dargusch, deputy director, Selective Service System, 
and by Elmer T. Hutchinson, dean, Case School of 
Applied Science. This representative said frankly 
that Selective Service would “soon be scraping the 
barrel” for men from 19 to 34 years of age to fill the 
Armed Forees personnel as set by Congress. He saw 
little chance of deferment for students or instructors 
within those ages. 

What the Navy and the Army propose to provide in 
their new programs for their respective ROTC in 
colleges and universities was set forth respectively 
by Captain W. G. Fisher, USN, for the NROTC, and 
by Lieutenant Colonel Francis X. Leary, USA, for 
the ROTC. Blake R. Van Leer, president, Georgia 
School of Technology, was in charge of this session. 

Recommendations. Among the recommendations 
developed following the round-table discussions on 
July 12 and approved as resolutions by the entire 
conference on July 13, were the following: 

Higher Education of Veterans: Colleges, universities 
and other institutions of higher education recognize to 
the fullest extent their obligations to the veterans and 
to society to provide adequate education to all duly 
qualified veterans. . . . All institutions should exclude 
such subjects as are not germane to a well-planned pro- 
gram of study. ... Approved steps taken by the Veterans 
Administration to simplify and reduce the number of 
reports required. . . . Favored full consideration of vet- 
erans’ aptitude, ability, and maturity, as well as school 
record, as factors for admission to college. . . Approved 
action to obtain a common formula for tuition, fees, etc., 
of veterans under Public Law 16 and Publie Law 346. 

Housing and Other Construction Problems: Urged ad- 
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ditional funds under the Lanham Act for student ye. 
eran housing . . . and determining of minimum ¢». 
struction standards for such housing. . . . Urged tha 
Congress pass S. 2085 and H.R. 6952 before recessing 
. .. Recommended passage in current session of 8. 177) 
as amended, to provide Federal aid in construction of 
permanent educational facilities. . . . Favored a smal 
committee to co-operate with NHA and FPHA on oper. 
ating problems in FPHA management of veteran student 
housing. 

Manpower Problems: Teaching personnel of adequat 
quality is the most pressing problem. Urged seeking q 
Selective Service policy of granting occupational defer. 
ment for teachers in fields where critical manpower short- 
ages exist. ... Every effort should be made to provi 
salaries in education reasonably competitive with industry 
and government, with the reinstatement and enhancement 
of inducements offered in the past by academic life, .,, 
Urged immediate Congressional action on 8. 1850 (Fed. 
eral aid to physical sciences) and favored similar action 
for the social sciences and the humanities. 

Surplus Government Property: Favored a nominal price 
policy on surplus property critically needed for higher 
education. 

Foreign Students: Urged acceptance by American in- 
stitutions of as many foreign students as feasible. 

Army and Navy: Endorsed NROTC program as en- 
bodied in H. R. 5426 and 8. 2304 and approved in prin- 
ciple the proposed ROTC plan of the Army. 

General Resolutions: Conference recorded determina 
tion of American institutions of higher education to ful- 
fill the responsibilities of veterans education placed upon 
them with professional zeal and with patriotic spirit. ... 
Respectfully called the attention of the Congress, the 
President, and the Federal agencies concerned to certain 
inadequacies as to housing, educational buildings, and 
teaching facilities which are so momentous as to jeopat- 
dize the prompt admission and adequate instruction of 
many veterans. . . . Presented specific recommendations 
to meet these inadequacies. . . . Urged immediate ap: 
pointment by the President of a national commission t 
deal with problems of higher education. . . . Thanked 
the President for his gracious reception and address of 
welcome, and the officials of the Federal agencies and 
representatives of the Armed Forces who participated 
in the conference. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





BENJAMIN FINE ON DEMOCRATIC 
EDUCATION 

Democratic Education. By BENJAMIN Fine. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1945. Pp. 

iii+ 251. $2.50. 

Mouc# speculation has been made during the past 
few years on the réle that education is to take in the 
postwar era. The issue has concerned itself princi- 


pally with this fundamental concept: What kind of 
training will our young men and women returning 
from World War II want? Of one thing we are now 
certain: the veteran is not satisfied with the type of 
instruction he received before the war. Although n0 
single book can solve the problem, “Democratic Edu- 
cation,” a striking analysis of democratic trends i 
American education, is one of the few books know 
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this reviewer which shows any real conception of 
vhat this new problem is—minus blind obedience to 
sutmoded traditions, the fumbling efforts of the edu- 
ationists, and all the mumbo-jumbo of pedagogical 
agaries and subtleties. 
The author calls his book “a report on the col- 
eges”; he dedieates it “To Ellen and Jill with the 
hope that in their generation higher education for all 
will become a reality.” With clarity and understand- 
ng, Dr. Fine analyzes the present status of the con- 
Aict in American colleges between “aristocratic” and 
progressive wings, and he offers the significant con- 
lusion that the American people want a system of 
‘demoeratie” education in the tradition of Benjamin 
ranklin, Horace Mann, and John Dewey. Taking 
he historical perspective, the reader may find the 
uthor’s proposal of college training for the masses 
ntirely plausible. When the influence of mass pro- 
Juction reached the elementary and secondary sys- 
ems, the problem was met by offering varied courses 
of study so that everyone could find some subject by 
hich he might profit. It is reasonable, then, to con- 
ecture that training at the collegiate level may fol- 
ow a similar_course. 
We cannot omit commenting that this report has a 
Duality which makes it interesting to both laymen and 
xperts. This duality lies partly in the language of 
he report, which is that of the journalist rather than 
at of the edueationist, and partly in the perspective 
f the report, which gives the reader a feeling of 
ssurance that Dr. Fine knows his way around in the 
eld of pedagogical ideas and methods. Whoever the 
ader may be, and whatever he may conclude after 
eading this volume, he will inevitably notice that this 
udy brings him eloser to the operating machinery 
f present-day colleges. 
Obviously, the report is highly controversial. Those 
ho term any distinetion between liberal and voca- 
onal training fatal to democratic progress will in- 
orse the author’s statement that there is no real di- 
hotomy in education. On the other hand, those 
m@iilicted with oeeupational apprehensiveness when 
hange is mentioned, those who possess “ivory-tower” 
bmplexes, those who would have the college serve as 
training ground for an effete leisure class, and, 
stly, those who have a nostalgie longing for the 
rewar status quo may take exception to several demo- 
atie ideas proposed for edueation. Some, arguing 
hat only a few are edueable, will not sanction making 
igher education “available to all people regardless 


of economie or social distinction.” Others will object 
to the policy of not trying to keep students out either 
by “flunking” or by unnecessarily high admission re- 
quirements. 

In conclusion, those who are certain they have 
caught Dr. Fine in the very act of loose-minded over- 
statement may have to admit that his book is, after 
all, well within the facts and is a definite contribution 
to contemporary educational writing. At a time when 
the higher educational systems of the United States 
are being confronted with the largest student body in 
their history and also the most representative cross 
section of the youth of America, surely a work advo- 
eating democracy in college education is a step in 
the right direction. Also this study contains enough 
educational dynamite to jolt educators and laymen 
into realization of one neglected truth: In order to 
check the dangerous, divisive elements threatening our 
democracy, we must develop a higher education more 
representative of the socioeconomic groups compris- 
ing American society. “Democratic Education,” then, 
is another reminder that education, like democracy, 
can truly be of benefit to society only by being in- 
creased. 
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**Air-Age Education in Michigan.’’ Bulletin No. 341. 
Illustrated. Pp. 96. Eugene B. Elliott, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 1946. 
Published with the assistance of the Michigan Curriculum 
Planning Committee and the State Committee on Aviation 
Education, this brochure, while prepared for teachers, has 
been designed so that children also may learn the story of 
aviation from its pages. 





BEAUMONT, HENRY. Psychology Applied to Personnel. 
Pp. 167. Longmans, Green. 1946. $1.75. 
Specific applications of the principles of personnel psychol- 
ogy are presented, including, however, only those concepts 
that are useful industrially and are of direct practical 
significance to personnel workers. 
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BROTHER E. Patrick Parks, F.8.C. The Roman Rhetor- 
ical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts under the 
Early Empire. Series LXIII, No. 2. Pp. 122+xiv. 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 1945. $1.25. 
One of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, under the direction of the depart- 
ments of history, political economy, and political science. 
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Aptitude Tests for Higher Education. Part I, ‘‘Gen- 
eral Considerations in the Measurement of Academic 
Promise.’? Pp. xxi+291. Yale University Press. 
1946. $3.75. 

This “comprehensive statement of general principles in 
measurement and guidance at the college-preparatory and 
freshman levels” is the first volume in a series of three re- 
ports of a survey conducted for the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance, ACE. 
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Curt, Merux. The Roots of American Loyalty. Pp. x+ 
266. Columbia University Press. 1946. $3.00. 
Describes and explains what past 8 pat patriotism 
has meant to Americans. To be reviewed later. 
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KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR. ‘‘Should the Government Sup- 
port Science?’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 119. Pp. 
32. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 1946. 10¢. 

Based chiefly on “Science, the Endless Frontier,” by Van- 
nevar Bush, and the Senatorial Hearings on Science Legis- 


lation. 
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‘¢Kentucky’s Resources.’’ Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Vol. XVIII, No. 2. Illustrated. Pp. 351. 
Published by the university. 1945. 

A report on the development and use of the state’s_ re- 
sources, prepared under the general direction of a Core 
Committee, William S. Taylor, dean, chairman. 


Mien, Auice. Changing the Curriculum. Pp. xii+242. 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1946. $2.25. 
Presents a critical analysis and appraisal of procedures in 
curriculum development. Bibliography and index. 
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Mort, Pau R. Principles of School Administration. Pp. 
xiv +388. McGraw-Hill. 1946. $3.50. 
A synthesis of basic concepts which will serve as a hand- 
book for the treatment of all school administrative prob- 
lems. One of the McGraw-Hill Series in Education, of 
which Harold Benjamin is consulting editor. 


MURSELL, JAMES L. Successful Teaching: Its Psycho- 
logical Principles. Pp. ix+338. McGraw-Hill. 1946. 


$3.00. 
Presents “a comprehensive account of teaching organized 
around six basic psychological principles ... and how 


they apply to practice.” One in the McGraw-Hill Series 

in Education. 
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Pertirr, GEorGE A. Primitive Education in North 
America. University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 43, No. 1. 
Pp. iv+182. University of California Press (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles). 1946. $3.50 (cloth), $2.25 (paper). 
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Office of Education Bulletin No. 234, Vocational Divi- 
sion, General Series No. 7. Pp. xiv+329. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1945. 50¢. 

A report of a committee to study postwar problems in voca- 
tional education. Indexed. 
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WALPOLE, HueH R. Foundations of English for Foreign 
Students. Pp. 55. University of Chicago Press. 1946. 
$1.00. 

Prepared for the foreign student who knows little of the 
English language and wishes to increase his knowledge of 
the essentials of English grammar and structure. 


WARTERS, JANE. High-School Personnel Work Today. 
Pp. xi+277. McGraw-Hill. 1946. $2.50. 
This book offers practical answers to the many questions 
involved in high-school-personnel work, and is another in 
= McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Bibliography and 
index. 
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